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ABSTRACT 



a 1968 commencement address by John W. * 
paper as a foundation for explaining the 



six 
of 



Part of 

Gardner is ,used in this 

status of teacher education and as a background for proposals' on 
teacher education issues* In Gardner's speech, an imaginary view 
what scholars, living .in -an authoritarian society of the twenty-third 
century, will think of twentieth century society, is presented. These 
"scholars" blimed unrestricted efforts to change societal 
institutions, for the collapse of twentieth century civilization. The 
observations ofithe "scholars" were* that twentieth ^century 
institutions^ we&e designed to obstruct change and Were not capable of 
continuous^^pnewal , and that they fac§d a continuous crossfire 
bettgpen uncritical supporters and nonsupportive critics. These points 
are' used to illustrate the problems faced in teacher education, 
particularly in regard to maintaining inflexible positions on current 
issues. Six issues are described in which -teacher edupators are urged 
to take a proactive ''position: (1) accreditation of teacher education 
•institutions; (2) competency assessment of' teachers;' /(3) extended 
5-year programs; (4,) selective "admission standards to teafrlier 
education programs;" (5) teacher supply and demand; and (&) governance 
and collaboration between the* training institutions and the 
practicing profession. The summary acknowledges the bleak outlook 
presented in the paper, Jbut stresses' the importance of proactive 
criticism thrpugh professional organizations.. (FG) 
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THE -FUTURE-' OF TEACHER EDUCATION - 

■ ' " v . : . • • - ••• ; 

"IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, INCREASING 

NUMBERS OF s PEOPLE' BEGAN TO'BELIEVE THAT MEN CQULO DETERMINE THEIR 

•OWN FATE, SHAPE THEIR OWN* INSTITUTIONS, AND GAIN COMMAND OF ° THE 

SOCIAL FORCES THAT BUFFETEp THEM . ' BEFORE JHEN, FROM THE BEGINNING, ' 

MEN HAD BELIEVED THAT ALL 'THE MAJOR • FEATURES OF THE PR LIVES WERE 

DETERMINED BY- IMMEMORIAL CUSTOM .OR ''FATE*' OR THE WILL OF GOD." It 

WAS- ONE OF THE CpPERNICAN .TUFSNS OF. Ml STORY THAI BROUGHT* MAN GRADUALLY 

OVER TWO OR 'THREE CENTURIES TOTKeViRM CONVICTION* THAT 'HE COULD 

# ' ' " * \>. ' • * • . - , * ' • . . ' 

HAVE A HAND IN SHAPING HIS INSTITUTIONS . • •'' . 

'«■•*"•.'. • , 

♦ • s ■ • 

. ' . < • * 

, .*'..• . . . • \ . . • 

• "No" OhfE'REALLY' KNOWS' ALL THE- INGREDIENTS THAT WENT INTO ^HE • 

" - ' • ' *' ' ' ' ** 

change j but we can identify some "major elements. one* was" the 
emergence with the scientific revolution of a way of thinking that 
sought objectively identifiable cause - and - effect relationships. 
People Strained in that way of thinking about the physical world 
were bound to note. that the social world, too, had its "causes and 
(EFFEpTS.. And WIT*H ' THAT discovery came/ inevitably: the idea THAT 
one. m-ight manipulate the "cajjse to -alter 'the' effect. ' 

"At the same time people/became less and less inclined to 
explain' their dafly lives and institutions in terms of god's will. 
'And that trend has continued - to .this day.. Less and less do men 
suppose/ even those who believe devoutly in~a supreme ,'$e i ng , that 

• • * v 

God BUSIES HIMSELF with the- day-to-day mi^admini STRATI ON OF THE 

WORLD... . • ' 
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"While all of thjs w,as happen ing, new mod.es of transportation 
an-d communication were breaking down parochial attitudes all over 
the world , /\s men discovered that human institutions and customs 
varied' enormously from one society to the next/ it became increasingly 
difficult to think of one 's own institutions 'as' unalterable, and 
.iwjrea&ingly easy to conceive of a society -in whf chh men consciously 
shaped their institutions and 'customs , v % \ * '. 

, * > . ! 

"The result that today.any bright high school student can 

discourse on social' forces _and institutional change, a few . 

centuries ago j even for learned- men, such matters were 'given,' 

ordained,, not,- subject to analysis, fixed in the great design of 

* , - - • • 

THINGS. ' * . '• . ',' 

4 ' * « ' 

"tfp TO A POINT THE NEW VIEWS WERE IMMENSELY EXHILARATING, 

• -A' " 

In the writings of our founding fathers/ for- example, one encounters' 
a mood approaching exaltation as they* proceeded to shape a new 
nation. but more recently another consequence jhas become apparent*: 
the new views place an enormous— in -some instances, an unbearable — 

BURDEN ON THE SOCIAL STRUCTURES THAT M'An HAS' EVOLVED OVER THE 

centuries. Those structures, have" become' the sole target ai^Id ■• ( 

RECEPTACLE. FOR ALL MAn'S'HOPE AND HOSTILITY..' 'He HAS REPLACED 

his fervent prayer' to god with a shrill cry "of anger**agai nst his 
own institutions'. i claim no special insight into the unknowable 
Deity, but He must be chuckling, »• - ' ~ ' ' \ ' 



TlEN CAN TOLERATE EXTRAORDINARY HARDSHIP IF THEY THINK- IT IS 
AN 'UNALTERABLE PART -OF LI FE ' s' TRAVAI L , BUT AN ADMINISTERED 
FRUSTRATION, UNSANCTI ONED BY RELIGION OR .CUSTOM OR DEEPLY ROOTED 
VALUES— I>S MORE THAN THE SPIRIT CAN BEAR. So INCREASINGLY MEN ' 

♦ * • 

RAGE AT THEIR INSTITUTIONS. . ALL KINDS <OF MEN RAGE AT ALL KINDS OF 

o • * * # 

INSTITUTIONS, HERE AND AROUND .THE WORLD,. MOST OF THEM HAVE NO - 
CL&AR VISION OF THE K I ^ID OF^ORLD THEY WANT TO BU I LD,^ THEY ONLY 
KNOW THEY .DON '.J WANT THE KIND OF WORLD THEY HAVE . " • 



I HOPE^YOU THINK I AUTHORED THOSE BRILLIANT PASSAGES I HAVE 
JUST READ. -I DID NOT. THEY WERE TAKEN , VERBATIM FROM A COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS DELIVERED AT CORNELL^ UNIVERSITY 01* JUNE 1, 1968, BY JOHN Wi 

Gardner, then" Chairman of the Urban' Coalition; the former Secretary 
of -Health, Education, and Welfare,, as well as former- President'of 
the 'Carnegie Corporation of New York; . 



) 



i have read that address dozens, if not 'hundreds, of times in 
the past years. t +iave found the passages i have read to you, and 
others -i want yet to share, to be the most insightful and brilliant 
analys i-s of man's relationship to his institutions that i have 'ever 
read* Dr". Gardner's analysis is particularly re levant, t.o' the' 
condition of teacher education -tqday. . therefore, ' i beg your 

If 

INDULGENCE WHILE- I SHARE MORE OF THE -ADDRESS WITH YOU AS AN \ 
INTRODUCTION TO' MY COMMENTS -ON THE FUTURE OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 

• * • y a. « * 

"* « * ~ « . ' 

v * «• - * b " 

* * .* 

QR. Gardner told his listeners . that "he would take them on a 

600-YEAR TOUR OF HISTORY— 300 YEARS INTO THE PAST 'AMD 300' YEARS 



■ • '4. 
> * . , » 

... % 

• into the future, as a result of his taking a couple of "future 
•pills" invented by 'a. Cornell.' scientist, Dr. Gardner found himself 

300 y^ars in the*. future looking back on the 20th century, At this 

point he. pick up the address. 

* o 1 » 

The 'first thing he discovered was that in the last third of 
the 20jh century, the rage to demolish succeeded beyond tht fondest ' 
dreams op the dismantlers, they brought everything tumbling down. 
§jnce the hostility tq. institutions was a product* of modern ^mi nds , 
the demolition was most thorough in the most advanced nations, 

Unlike the fall of Rome, the decline was not* followed by 
hundreds of years of darkness— just a couple of hundred years of 
authoritarianism after which scholars were again allowed to study .. • 
history. '''The effect was ele.ctric. To those austere and antiseptic;, 
minds, conditioned to the requirements of a technically advanced ' 
. authoritarianism, [the rediscovery of man ' s h i story was intoxicating. 
It generated an intellectual excitement that dominated the whole 
twenty-third century., scholars' were entranced by the variety of 
human experience, shocked^by the violence and barbarism, saddened 
by- the Stupidities, and exalted by the 'achievements op their t < 

FOREBEARS. ' AND AS THEY SEARCHED THAT H I STORY, EXCITEDLY, SADLY, 

•..**." s x 

v lovi n.gly, they -returned increasingly to the -twenti eth century as ' ' 
( a moment " of curious and criti cal importance in the long pageant t 

; , "All* the evidence available to them indicated that- the preceding 
centuries had seen' a vast and impressive movement in the »di rectton 



©F institutTons 'that were responsive to the will of. men, There . - 
were setbacks', to be sure, and trouble and -hypocr.isy and failures/ 
but 'over the years. the trend was unmi stakeable . why then in the ' 
. late twentieth- century .did men turn on their institutions and 
destroy them in a fit of .impat i ence? as one twenty-third ' century 
.scholar put it, 'until we". answer that question w"e shall never be - 
sure that we are not prepari ng .the same fate for ourselves.' 

• * t » - 

* ; •' ' ' * ■ s ' 

"AS THEY STUDIED THE H TSTORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY," THEY 
-* - . » . * 

DISCOVERED THAT HUMAN EXPECTATIONS -HAD 'RISEN SHARPLY IN THE MIDDLE 

YEARS OF %E CENTURY.. THEY OBSERVED ' THAT MEN. CAME TO DEMAND MORE .'. 

AND MORE OF* THEIR INSTITUTIONS AND TO. DEMAND* IT WITH GREATER 

INTRANSIGENCE"; AND'THEY NOT EC THAT THE DEMANDS FOR INSTANT PERFOR- 

. MANCE LED TO ' INSTANT DISILLUSIONMENT, 'FOR WHILE ASPIRATIONS LEAPT 

AHEAD, HUMAN INSTITUTIONS REMAINED SLUGGI.SH~LESS.SLUGG.ISH, TO'BE 

SURE,- THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS TIME IN HISTO.RY, BUT-STILL INADEQUATELY 

* RESPONSIVE TO, HUMAN NE^ED, ' ' ". 

m » * 

"Twenty-third 'century scholars agreed, on these facts but they 

• disagreed as to the implications, one 'school of thought said the 
- big. mistake, wad been to let aspi rations' loose in- the first place, 

Human aspirations, they said, should be kept under tight control. 
I The opposing school of thought argued'that human aspirations 'were a 

DYNAMIC FORCE THAT HELD ENORMOUS POTENTI AL".FJ)R -GOOD . THEY* INSISTED 
THAT THE MAIN REQUIREMENT" WAS 'TO MAKE HUMAN INSTITUTIONS LESS 
SLUGGISH, -THE ONLY ERROR OF. THE MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY, THEY SAID, 
" WAS" TO RELEASE ASPIRATIONS WITHOUT DESIGNING INSTITUTIONS RESPONSIVE 
O .ENOUGH TO SATISFY THOSE ASPIRATIONS °, . 



. "After years of debate; the two schools of thought began to 
come together, and a common d&ctrine began to emerge, The first 
thing they agreed upon was that human aspirations were capable of » 
contributing enormously to the dynamism of the society and therefore 

SHOULD NOT BE TIGHTLY BOTTLED UP, .BUT THEY ALSO AGREED THAT THERE 

must be procedural bounds within which the aspirations could express 
themselves, , • 

, ."Some were 'quick to point out that in the mid-twentieth- 
century such procedural bounds did exist and functioned quite well, , 
permitting extraordinary scope and variety of dissent until the 
last, third of the century, when, the bounds were increasingly 

REJECTED AND THE DISSOLUTION. OF THE SOCIETY BEGAN. BACK OF THE 
REJECTION WAS THE IMPATIENT HOSTILITY THAT. LATE-TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MAN FELT TOWARD HIS INSTITUTIONS, THOSE WHO CONSCIOUSLY SOUGHT THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THEIR SOCIETY WER£ NEVER MORE THAN A S*MALL MINORITY, 
BUT THEY FOUND IT EASY. TO TRIGGER THE LATENT HOSTILITY OF LARGER 
NUMBERS OF PEOPLE, -KiANY, OF COURSE, WERE IGNORANT OF THE LONG, 
PAINFUL EVOLUTION OF PROCEDURES FOR THE EXPRESSION OF DISSENT, FOR " 
THE PROTECTION OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS, FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF THAT 
FRAMEWORK OF QRDER WITHOUT WHICH FREEDOM -IS IMPOSSIBLE , OTHERS 
WERE NOT IGNORANT BUT VER'Y ANGRY, THE RESULT WAS THE SAME, 

"THE SECOND THING TWENTY~THI RD-CENTURY SCHOLARS CAME TO AGREE 
UPON.WAS THAT IF SOCIETY TS GOIN6 TO RELEASE ASPIRATIONS FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE— WHICH "I S -PREC I SELY WHAT MANY TWENTIETH-CENTURY 



SOCIETIES DELIBERATELY DID—THEN IT HAD BETTER BE SURE ITS INSTITU- 
TIONS ARE CAPABLE OF SUCH CHANGE. In THIS RESPECT THEY _.FOU,ND THE 

twentieth century sadly deficient. 

"Most institutions were designed to obstruct change rather^ 

THAN FACILITATE TT. AND THAT IS NOT REALLY SURPRISING,- The' 

INSTITUTIONS WERE, AFTER ALL, DESIGNED' BY HUMAN BEINGS, AND MOST 

MEN MOSIT OF THE TIME DO NOT WANT, THE INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH THEY 

THEMSELVES HAVE A' VESTED INTEREST TO CHANGE . PROFESSORS W'ERE OFTEN 

CITED AS AN INTERESTING" EXAMPLE OF THIS TENDENCY, BECAUSE THEY 

CLEARLY FAVORED INNOVATION IN OTHE-R PARTS OF THE SOCIETY BUT 

..... 

steadfastly- refused to make universities into flexible, adaptive, ' 
self-renewing institutions."*.., 

"Because of their "failure to design institutions capable of 
continuous renewal, twentieth-century societies showed astonishing' 

♦ « 

SCLEROTIC STREAKS, EVEN INlTHE UNITED STATES, WHICH WAS THEN THE * 

* ( ■ 

MOST ADAPTABLE OF ALL SOCIETIES, THE DEPARTMENTS OF TH£ FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT, WE.RE* IN GRAVE NEED OF RENEWAL; STATE GOVERNMENT WA§ IN. 

MOST 'PLACES AN OLD ATTIC FULL OF OUTWORN RELICS j IN MOST CITIES . 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT WAS A WAXWORK OF ^STIFFLY PRESERVED ANACHRONISMS 

THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION WAS A TANGLE OF DYSFUNCTIONAL MEASURES; THE 

COURTS WERE CRIPPLED. BY ARCHAIC ORGANIZATIONAL A-RRANGEMENTS j THE 

UNIONS, THE PROFESSIONS, THE UNIVERSITIES, THE CORPORATIONS — EACH 

J H£D SPUN ITS OWN f MPENETRABLE WEB OF VESTED INTERESTS,. 
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"Such a society could not respond to challenge, -km it did 
not, But as one twenty-third-century scholar put \ij 'The re-formers 
couldn't have been less interested in the basic adaptability of the • 
society, That posed tough "and complex tasks of institutional 
redesign that bored them to death,/ They preferred the joys of 
combat, of villain hunting, As fg-r/the rest of soci-ety, it was' 
doztng off in front of the television set,' 

\ .. .. ✓ •' . 

; . . r 

"THE TWENTY-THIRD-CENTURY SCHOLARS MADE ANOTHER EXCEPTIONALLY * 
.INTERESTING OBSERVATION; ' THEY POINTED OUT THAT TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
INSTITUTIONS" WERE CAUGHT '^,1 N A SAVAGE CROSSFIRE BETWEEN UNCRITICAL 
LOVERS AND UNLOVIN.G . CRITI CS . On THE ONE SIDE, THOSE WHO LOVED' 
THEIR. INSTITUTIONS TENDED TO SMOTHER THEM IN AN EMBRACE OF DEATH, 
LOVING THEIR* RIGIDITIES MORE THAN THEIR PROMISE, SHIELDING THEM 
FROM .LIFE-GIVING 'CRITICISM. 'On THE OTHER SIDE, THERE AROSE AGREED 
OF CRITICS WHHOUT LOVE', SKILLED IN* 5EM0LPTI ON BUT UNTUTORED IN THE . 
ARTS BY WHICH HUMAN INSTITUTIONS ARE NURTURED AND . STRENGTHENED AND 

MADE TO FLOURISH, BETWEEN THE TWO, THE INSTITUTIONS PERISHED, 

f - ' . • > 

"The twenty-third-century scholars understood that where human 
institutfons were £o1flterned, love without cr it i ci sm. bri ngs* stagnation , 

4 

AND CRITICISM WITHOUT LOVE BRINGS DESTRUCTI ON . AND THEY EMPHASIZED 
THAT THE SWIFTER THE PACE OF CHANGE, THE MORE LOVINGLY MEN HAD TO 1 
CARE FOR AND CRITTCIZE THE.IR 'INSTITUTIONS TO KEEP THEM INTACT THROUGH" 
THE TURBULENT' PASSAGES,". ,• 
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IF I H^D'TO EXPLAIN TO YOU TODAY WHY TEACHER EDUCATION 'l*S tHE 
RECIPIENT OF SOCIETY'S HOST I LI TY WH^Y TEACHER ED{JCAtYo| HA.S BECOME 
THE WHIPPING BOY -AND THE SCAPEGOAT. FOR AN EDUCATIONAL AsYSTEM* THAT 
MANY- BELIEVE TO BE, LESS THAN ADEQUATE— I WOULD USE," JOHN\ GARDNER 
RATIONALE -THAT "SOCIETAL ASPIRATIONS FOR EDUCATION AND Th\ PROFESSION 
OF TEACHING HAVE FAR OUTSTRIPPED OUR- I NST ITUTI ONAL AB I L I l\ TO ' • 

. PRODUCE THE DESIRED RESULTS,'" I WOULD SUGGEST AS- HE' SUGGESTED THAT . • 
•^WE IN TEACHER EDUCATION CLEARLY FAVOR INNOVATION (AS LONG AS, IT 
-OCCURS JN OTHER PARTS OF SOCIETY) BUT WE* HAVE STEADFASTLY^ REFUSED 
> -TO MAKE OUR OWN AREAS INTO FLEXIBLE, ADAPTIVE, SELF-RENEWING PROGRAMS, 

That we, too*, , have our own waxworks of stiffly preserved anachronisms, 
'.AND that we, too, have spun our own web" of vested interests, •■ 

Have we indeed become uncritical lovers, smothering. -&ljr ■ 
institutions ,*in an- embrace of death, loving our rigidities more 
than-o.ur promise, shielding our programs from" li fe~g i vi ng-cri ti cj sm? • 

* * - • « 

•YeS a TO A VERY" GREAT EXTENT, i BELIEVE WE HAVE BECOME UNCRITICAL 

> * * * * 

LOVERS, As A PROBABLE" RESULT*, WE ARE NOW CONFRONTED WITH UNLOVING 
' CRITICS,- MANY OF WHOM WRITE FOR TlME MAGA7INE . NEWSWEEK , THE K'aLI. 
* . • SfREET JOURNAL, THE CHRONI-CLE OF H I GHFR ; EDUCATION ■ AND EVEN IhiE 

• Ladies' Hom e 'Journal . Despite the large and apparently increasing 
» ♦ 

' . numbers of unloving critics, their obvious anger, hostility, and 
skills in demolition, teacher educators are not justified' in 

PLAYING THE ROLE OF UNCRITICAL LOVERS, . NOR CAN WE WITHDRAW FROM 
THE CONFRONTATION IN SELF-RIGHTEOUS SILENCE, We MUST BECOME* PROACTI VE. . 
IN EVERY SENSE OF THE WORD. We MUST BE WILLING* TO USE* LOVING CRITICISM 
WHERE NEEDED. AND -WE MUST' PROPOSE REFORM WHERE REFORM IS NEEDED', 
I. 

ERIC. r . 11 \ 
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In order to look at the future of teache-r EDUCATION, I HAVE ' 

IDENTIFIED SIX ISSUES IN SEARCH OF .RESOLUTION , I" WILL BRIEFLY' 
ANALYZE" THE BACKGROUND OF .EACH. ISSUE AND WI LL SUGGEST WHAT I 
^' BELIEVE TO BE A LOGICAL POSITION FOR TEACHER EDUCATORS TO SUPPORT, *\ 

'* * * * 

The issues are: (1) accreditation, (2) competency assessment o/ 
, teachers, (3) extended programs ai^d quality of programs, (4) the . 
talent- pool, (5) the teacher shortage , ^ and (6) governance/collaboration, '- 

. • * / • . - • 

1. Accreditation of Tfach er Education • 

• % 1 In 1980, I chaired -a committee to- examine accreditation of 

• . * • • • 

teacher education^ In. the process of developing a report; the, 

- -COMMITTEE SURVEY Ep -THE CHIEF INSTITUTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES OF 100 ' 

. INSTITUTIONS TO DETERMINE THEIR REACTI.ON TO NATIONAL ACCREDITATION • . 

- • S A • ' ' *■»- • • ' < 

V AND THEIR SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING, THE PROCESS, -ALTHOUGH REACTIONS. 
WERE VARIED, -THREE MAJOR "MESSAGES' CAME .THROUGH : 

- t * ■ 



1. Accreditation costs too much, both'in money and- 

INiTIME. ' m 

■ 2, Accreditation .at both-state And national levels is 
unnecessarily duplicative. if not redundant. ' o 
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3... Although representatives generally supported \ 
voluntary national accreditation, they were". not 
, really assured that the process significantly 
improves programs or that weak programs were 
eliminated. moreover, they were not certain that 
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NATIONAL ACCREDITATION HAD A SIGNIFICANT- IMPACT 
WHEN'VIEWED IN THE REALITY' OF WaTE APPROVALS, 

state reciprocity, and interstate compacts. 

as a resulj'of the survey and the candid reactions, the 
committee made an ^innovative proposal/ perhaps even a courageous 
proposal. They proposed: 

J ' 

1. The adoption of common national standards and • 

i 

PROCESSES FOR ACCREDITATION BY THE SEVERAL STATES j 



2. State Accreditation visits to institutions' ' 
preparfng' educational personnel jo assess the- 
extent and degree to which the national standards 
are implemented; . - 

t. * 

4, ■ ' 

J 

3. State accreditation teams composed ^of knowledgeable . 
professionals and lay people who ' represent state 

and national constituencies of professional- educational 
personnel preparation "programs j- and ' 

* J! 

4. National accreditation by. a non-governmental body 
that has responsibility for: • 

a. the development, conti nu i ng ' revi ew, and 

• * 

REVISION OF THE NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
ACCREDITATION ' 



12 

&, MONITORING AND -REPORTING THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
STATES ENFORCE COMPLIANCE WITH THE STANDARDS 
FOR ACCREDITATION AMONG. THE INSTITUTIONS 

« 1 

( , m i » 

S C PREPARING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

o — 
« • 

* *' • C MONITORING AND REPORTING THE PROCESSED 'USED 
♦ 

BY THE VARIOUS STATES IN THE CONDUCT OF SITE 
VISITS AND SUBSEQUENT ACCREDITATION ACTIONS 

>D, EFFECTING AGREEMENTS AMONG THE VARIOUS STATES f ' 
FOR RECIPROCITY OF CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE, 
PENALTIES ASSESSED FOR NON-COMPLIANCE, AND 
OTHER AGREEMENTS NECESSARY FOR AN EFFECTIVE 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF ACCREDITATION. 

* » 

• OF COURSE, NOTHING HAS CHANGED AS A RESULT OF THE REPORT 
EXCEPT THAT DISCUSSION -CONTINUES AND PROPOSALS fo CHANGE ACCREDITA - 

• / 

1 * • 

TION PRACTICES GROW IN NUMBER. ALTHOUGH WE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
SUPPORT VOLUNTARY ACCREDITATION OF INSTITUTIONS, OUR CRITICS DO NOT.,, 

They expect us to police the profession and to Assure" them, through r' 
mandatory accreditation, that weak institutions do not prepare 
teachers. • • ■ 

Competency Assessment of Teachers 

as of this date, 33 states "have taken some action to mandate 
teacher competency assessment for admission to teacher education 
programs or for certification.. several others have studies under way 



> 
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The minimal competency assessment of : teache"rs movement was 
Predictable and probably 1 inevitable.* If the public; alarmed 'by 
•reports of barely literate students graduating from high schools 
by* the thousands, "i nstitui^ed some sort of mandated minimal competency 

TESTS FOR. STUDENTS, WHY SHOULD THEY 'NOT DO THE SAME FOR TEACHERS* 
MANY OF WHOM THEY BELIEVE TO Bf^BARELY LIBERATE THEMSELVES? 

v 

IN AN EDITORIAL IN THE DECEMBER 1979 PHI DELTA KaPPAN . EDITOR- • 

Robert Cole. wrote: / • . 



■ "Should teachers be required to pass a state 
examination to prove their knowledge in the subjects 
they will teach when hired? can we no longer, trust 
teacher preparatory inst i tut ions --approved by s'tate, 
regional, and national accrediting agencies— to weed' 
out weak teachers? £an we not 5 rely on the screening 
that takes place when a district h i res- teachers? - should 
teachers be retested every few years to see if they are 

KEEPI'NG UP TO DATE? In THE MOST RECENT GALLUP POLL OF 
THE PUBLIC'S ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 85% . 
OF THOSE POLLED SAID YES, TEACHERS SHOULD BE REQUIRED 
TO PASS A STATE EXAM IN THEIR SUBJECT AREAS AND THEY 
SHOULD BE CONTINUALLY RETESTED." 
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The public's call for accountability has been issued: first 
for demonstrable knowledge and skills of students and now for 

EVIDENCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL AND PROFESSIONAL SKILLS EXPECTED IN 
THEIR TEACHERS. ' 



v 



i » 

Twelve states have passed legislation for competency assess- 
ment OF TEACHERS AND '12 HAVE ISSUED STATE DEPARTMENT . OF EDUCATION 

MANDATES. *0F THESE STATES,, 12 SPECIFY ADMISSIONS STANDARDS AND 
1-7 ' ' 

1/ specify assessment for certification. eighteen require testing 
in basic skills-, 12 in professional skills, 10 ^jjv ac ad em i c skills, 
and 6 will require onrthe-job performance assessment. 

:why has the public turned on teacher education institutions? 
Because they don't believe that we have done, our job in three 
areas: (1) admissions, (2) program quality control, and (3) product 
evaluation. the* do not believe that we' can or'will change the 

v • . 
.SYSTEM. , 

♦> 

*-> * » « 

^ / 

In an effort to alert THE*TEACHER education community to the 

IMPETUS AnVs'TRENGTH OF^THE TEACHHR ASSESSMENT MOVEMENT. AS WELL 

as to 'suggesj h"hat it was a movement deserving supporj, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education passed two 
significant resolutions at the annual meeting in dallas in 
February, 198Q. These resolutions were: 

1. In recognition of the need for quality teacher . 
education, aacte supports a test of basit skills 
as a criterion for entry -or continuance fu teacher 
, education programs. - 



\ . .- » -I r 

* •* • * 

a • 

v. 2. In recognition of the need for quality teacher 

• .* - , EDUCATION, AACTE SUPPORTS A PROGRAM OF' ASSESSMENT . 

- * .' 6 

, , ' • OF PROFESSIONAL SKILLS AS AN EXIT REQUIREMENT FOR 

./TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS. ."THIS ASSESSMENT 
, , * ' ■ ' • ' - ' _> 

• •• \ShfoULD INCLUDE: (a) COMMUN I OAT I ON" SK I LLS / (b) HUMAN ( 

RELATIONS SKILLS; (c) GENERIC TEACHING SKILLS, AND 

(D) SUBJECT MATTER PROFICIENCY, • 

. I .PROPOSE THAT WE JOIN THE PUBLLC IN SUPPORT OF TEACHER ^ 
COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT, I PROPOSE THAT WE "ENDORSE RIGID ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS IN TERMS OF COMPETENCY IN BASIC SKILLS, I PROPOSE 

» * 

that 'we Encourage- qualitative .measures" "of Professional and academic ' 
skills prtor to certification. But, you ask, "Won't that greatly , 

EXACERBATE THE COMING TEACHER' SHORTAGE?" Cf COURSE IT WILL. BUT 

whaT^ the hell, I'm ready to help create a teacher shortage if that's 
necessary to awaken the public to t^e plight of teacher education, 
to our lack of financial support, to our lack of life space in 
the curriculum, and to" our lack of status. i believe we should* , ' ° 
•give the public what it professes to want , therefore, i propose . • * 

that we, as good activists should, go home tomorrow a^d .begin 
implementation without awaiting the legis1_ati,ve mandate that is 
just around the -corner. . . « 

3. Extended Programs < 

George Denemark of -the University of Kentucky contends that 
teachers do not now receive a fully professional preservice - < 
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education; that their preparation is -not comparable. in length or 
rigor to that of most recognized- professions, „ george, insists 
thm our programs' are not grounded in the basic concept that marks 
a truly professional education: that the graduate mllst/ have 
attained a level of competence suffi ci ent to "guarantee safe practice 
With' clients, He contends that the professional 'requirements are 
inadequate in terms of time and that we need five years minimally 
to adequately prepare the- beginning teachers. 

v 

There are many others who- share with George the conviction 
that our life space "is inadequate, that we need a f i ve-year 
integrated program to even begin to approach the necessary program- 
matic depth and rigor of an effective preparation program, i am ' 
one who ^agrees with george, i believe we,' too, should deny as 
adequate the 15 r 25 hours presently allotted in most states for 
the professional education of secondary teachers, 

i 

Therefore', I propose to you that we support extended teacher 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS j THAT ^, WE ADVOCATE A FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM AS MINIMAL' 
FOR CERTIFICATION IN OUR/VARI O'US SYATES . WHETHER WE ARE' SUCCESSFUL 
OR NOT SUCCESSFUL MAY NOT BE AS IMPORTANT AS OUR TAKING THE- , • 
POSITION'. WE MUSY NOT CONTINUE TO BE SWAYED* .-BY PUBLIC OPINION, 
WE ,&UST SWAY PUBLIC OPINION, OUR PROFESS I ON " HAS NEVER BEEN IN .1 
GREATER NEED OF LEADERSHIP, TEACHER EDUCATORS MAY. NOT BE POWERFUL 
AT THIS TIME j BUT THE^EOWER^OF- GOOD IDEAS IS INESTIMABLE, I AM 
AWARE THAT MANY SMALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS FEAR FIVE-YEAR 
• PROGRAMS BECAUSE 'THEY BELIEVE THE FIFTH YEAR WILL INEVITABLY 



BE A GRADUATE PROGRAM, I HOPE NOT;' BECAUSE . I BELIEVE THAT WOULD ■ 

DEFEAT OUR PURPOSE, I BELIEVE IN A FIVE-YEAR INITIAL PREPARATION 
PROGRAM. 

• • < « 

» 1 , * '» 

But, you ask, "Won't a v five-year program further exacerbate' 

THE COMING TEACHER SHORTAGE?" Of COURSE IT WILL. I HAVE THE SAME 
\ ANSWER I GAVE TO COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT. I'm READY TO EXACERBATE 
THE SHORTAGE". Let's TAKE A STAND FOR QUALITY AND LET THE PUBLIC 
WORRY ABOUT THE CONSEQUENCES. 

Z l. TALENT POQI A ' 

_ Timothy Weaver of BosfoN University paints a bleak picture 

OF'-THE QUALITY OF APPLICANTS TO TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. He ' 

I < 

IS ABLE TO DEMONSTRATE' WI TH STATISTICS -DRAWN FROM MANY SOURCES 
-THAT TEST SCORES, ON THE ACT. AND' SAT ARE DROPPING DRAMATICALLY FOR 
■ ALL COLLEGE ENTRANTS, BUT TEACHER EDUCATION SCORES ARE^THE LOWEST, 
AND. STILL DROPPING. 



There are numerous reasons for this: 

> '1. The abominably low pay " 

2. The poor and declining status 'of the profession 
* ' . 3,« The problems of classroom management 

» • ■ 

1. The reports of teacher surplus 
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• Perhaps even more /significant is the loss of women and 
minorities who once fjdund 'teaching an avenue to up.ward^mobi li tyj 
now with so many new and exciting professional opportun i t i€s , they~ 
find teaching. to-be. only an alley, 

i see. little promise of improvement /f conditions stay the'" 
same. Something must be done to raise the status of- the profession 
to equal or exceed its past» levels . .1 propose f hat we do not 
accept into our programs the medi ocre /|[nd the inept, i propose 

t 

THAT WE ESTABLISH MEANINGFUL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS., SELECTIVE 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, AND THAT WE RIQIDLY ADMINISTER THEM, . • 



'But, you ask, "Won't rigid admission "requirements greatly- 
' exacerbate the com.ing teacher shortage?" i think you know the . 
..answer. It's- "What the hell, give the public- what they want," 



h 1 m 

M'^ VgH& ^ S HQRTAG E. . 

AnD-NOw\ LET'S DEAL WITH THE 'TEACHER SHORTAGE, Is IT REAL 




or imagined?/ for many years prior to "1968, the demand for- new 
teachers exceedee>\rhe supply by thousands, /lm 1969, the 
supply/demand was almost in 'balance, but i n 1970, the situation " 
^ abruptly changed and^the supply exceeded the -demand by* almost 

50,000, The dramatic] decline i.n the demand for new teachers can 
; best b e i illustrated by the fact that, in 1969' the new teacher 

• . •• DEMAND WAS APPROXIMATELY 245, 000. By 1980, THIS FIGURE HAD FALLEN' 
TO APPROXIMATELY 115,"06^, • \ * ' 

'.'--'*- . \ ". J " . • 
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m. ' * AS COULD BE EXPECTED,. THERE HAS BEEN A LAGGING. BUT CORRESPONDI NG* 
DECLINE IN THE. NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS PREPARED DURING THE SAME 

^PERIOD OF TIME, SlNCE STUDENTS JN THE TEAkHEjjU^EDUCATI ON PIPELINE- 
AND' TEACHER PREPARATORY INSTITUTIONS iWERE ICAUGhT BY SURPRISE BY 
THE SUDDEN DROP IN DEMAND, PRODUCTION CONTINUED UNABATED UNTIL ' 
1972 AND 1973,. YEARS IN WHICH THE GREATEST DISPARITY OCCURRED 
BETWEEN SUPP0.Y AND DEMAND". SlNCE 1972, HOWEVER, THE SUPPLY OF NEW 
TEACHER^ HAS 'DROPPED PRECIPITOUSLY IN RESPONSE TO THE REDUCED DEMAND 
AS WELL AS TO A NUMBER OF OTHER FACTORS, JhE NET RESULT IS THE: 
PREDICTION THAT THE LINES OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND WILL CROSS IN THE" 
MID TO LATE 1980 r S. 

Despite the fact that mo one. denies that a vast surplus, of 
teachers has existed during the decade of the 70's, this surplus 

/ < 

HAS NOT BEEN UNIFORM ACROSS THE' VARIOUS TEACHING SPECIALIZATIONS, 
ThE^NEA, FOR EXAMPLE, REPORTED A 50%"'.EXCESS/ ; OF NEW TEACHERS OVER 
AVAILABLE POSITIONS. IN 1978, THEY I NOVATED, HOWEVER, ' THAT TH% 

SUPPLY WAS LEAST ADEQUATE IN TRADt" INDUSTRIAL .AREAS, MATHEMATICS, - 

» 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE,, SCIENCES,' DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, AND 

SPECIAL EDUCATION- LD . f 

» • > 

* 

IN REPORTING TEACHER S.UPPLY/DEMAND ,FOR 1931, THE ASSOCIATION 

£or School, College, and University Staffing (ASCUS) listed, 

EIGHT TEACHING FIELDS WITH A CONSIDERABLE TEACHER SHORTAGE: 

* ... 

mathematics, . industrial arts, physics^ spegial education (ld), 
vocational agriculture, chemistry, general' sci ence*,. and speech 
correction; Ten. areas were listed as fTelds' with a slight teacher 



.-shortage: include£$e-re f;ive areas- of special education, 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION, «j$»TH SCIENCE, 5 ' BIOLOGY, SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST, . 
AND BUSINESS. ELEVEN*TEACHINg FLeIdS WERE LISTED AS BALANCED AND • 
EIGHT AS HAVING A SLJQHT SURPLUS. - TtfOSE LISTED AS HAVING A SURPLUS 

wei^e French, German, elementary Ub'oth pri-mary : *nd intermediate 

GRADES), HOME ECONOMICS-,. HEALTH/EDUCAT I ON, SOCIAL EDUCATION, . ART, 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, '.,••-'*•*' 



/ - * 



ASCUS REPORTED A DECREASE OF ^1%" IN THE NUMBER OF NEW 



) 

elementary teachers and 51%" i n new "%scondary teachers between ■ 
1970 and 1930-.- They- further reported -anticipated decrease^ in • 
"the 'number of persons come let i ng^r equi re ments for certification, ' 

1 BETWEEN 1980 AND 1981 TO IN ELEMENTARY AND 14% I N ' SECONDARY 

EDUCATION.' " "\ * • " 

*• , . .? • * 

* : . * 

"* ' All indicators point to increasing 4 balance between supply /demand 
in the near future.* many : project- a shortage as early as 1985. / 

• Certainly the data projected b.y the ''National Center fior Educational • 
"Statistics support a forthcoming shortage in the late 1980 "s . 
i he shortage of teachers will be caused by a number 'of factors: 

• The school-age population (5-18 years)*, Saving 
declined 8% between 1975-85,. will begin increasing 
by. 1985 and in the period between 1985-2000 will. 

INCREASE BY APPROXIMATELY 7,000,000. 
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A MINIMUM OF 33 STATES^ HAVE TAKEN SOME ACTION 
RELATIVE TO COMPETENCY TESTING OF TEACHER'S EITHER 
FOR ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS OR 
FOR CERTIFICATION. THE RESULT IS TO TIGHTEN UP 
REQUIREMENTS BOTH FOR ADMISSION AND CERTIFICATION, 

: • ' J 
Students report .a reluctance to enter" teacher 

"education because of low pay/, low status, and 

" v . • - { 

DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS. 

: ' : . - & 

In' ADDITION TO LOW PAY, LOW STATUS, AND DISCIPLINE, 

inseryice teachers add bureaucratic demands and' - 
"burnout" or stress as factors causing high turnover 
rates estimated *at 67o by nea and 8£ by the national 
Center for EducAjiqn .Statistics. 



• Increased job opportunities for women and minorities 

> ~ ■ 

provide options other than teaching to these Groups 
for" whom. teaching once provided upward mobility. 

Although these anj^ other causes^may tend to produce a more 
favorable relationship between the supply/demand -of teachers and 

MAY, IN FACT, CREATE'a SHORTAGE, THE- CRISIS OF SUPPLY DOES NOT 
LIE IN NUMBERS OR QUANTITY . BUT IN QUALITY! THE QUALITY OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION STUDENTS IS DIMINISHING AT AN A1ARMING RATE AS EVIDENCED 
BY TEST SCORES AND OTHER MEASURE'S. 
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•The following conclusions can 3E supported by data: 
A, The ratio between supply/demand is rapidly, coming 

INTO BALANCE. MOREOVER, SHORTAGES /EXIST IN SELECTED 
' TEACHING FIELDS PRESENTLY AND PROMISE TO • EXPAND FROM 

THESE .TO OTHER- FI-ELDS IN THE NEAR FUTURE.' .G'lVEN THE . 
- TRENDS THAT EKIST TODAY, A GENERAL TEACHER 'SHORTAGE 

CAN BE -EXPECTED . • ' 

B\ ' Given the general lack of confidence exhibited by 

THE PUBLIC IN EDUCATION AT AU_'lEVELS, STATES .CAN BE 
EXPECTEDTO CONTINUE MANDATING COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT 
MEASURES FOR BOTH ADMISSIONS AND -'CERT I F I CAT I ON, 
THEREBY FURTHER RESTRICTING. THE SUPPLY GF NEW TEACHERS. 

4 v 

C. Given the lack of incentives for entering teacher 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS (LOW PAY, LOW STATUS, ETC.), THE 
QUALITY STUDENTS WILL INCREASINGLY BE SIPHONED OFF 
^BY OTHER PROFESSIONS. A(|lD VOCATIONS. THEREFORE, *ONE 
CAN EXPECT' THE ACADEMIC QUALITY AND SCHOLARSHIP OF. 
STUDENTS ENTERING TEACHER EDUCATION TO CONTINUE TO 
. DECLINE. 

D. . Given the conditions listed, in C above, the flight" - * 

FROM TEACHING OF PRACTICING TEACHERS WILL CONTINUE 

f : 

OR INCREASE, THEREBY CAUSING'THE TURNOVER RATE TO 
MORE NEARLY APPROACH THE DICES PROJECTION OF ol RATHER 



- . THAN'THE NEA PROJECTION- OF 6% — A FACTOR THAT WILL 
/ CONTRIBUTE 'SIGNIFICANTLY TO. THE DEVELOPING TEACHER 

* » 

SHORTAGE, » 

E, The increase in school-a.ge' chlld'reNv ages 5-18, is 

A VALID ASSUMPTION AND WILL FURTHER. EXAGGERATE 
•SHORTAGES. 

F. The present shortages" of mathematics and science 
teachers will become increasingly critical, 

6. The responses of students and teacher education " 
institutions to* teacher- shortages "will lag behind 
/the increasing 1emand 5 even more pronouncedly tha 

IN RESPONDING TO ThJE OVERs'uPPLY. THE MAJOR FACTOR 
WILL PROvf TO BE LACK OF INCENTIVES TO -ENTER THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION, ' Jl 



If you believe these data, 1t your institutional data confirm 
these predictions/then your oacte should prepare a news 'release 
and -inform the public of an impending crisis th$t can only restllt 
in states flooding the classrooms, wi th emergency certificated 
teachers and* thereby further -reduce the quality of, public education* 



Govern ance/Cqllaborat i on 

■ Finally, teacher educators should be active in building 
coalitWns between the training arm in higher education "and the 



PRACTICING P^DFESS IDN . THE POLARI JY"""fr&TtyEEN THE .PRACTI CI t NG ' 
PROFESSION AND HIGHER EDUCATION THAT HAS EXISTED AND CONTINUES' fo 
EXIST .CAN'ONLY LEAD TO. A FURTHER WEAKENING OF, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ' 
AND DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION, ' • . 

• " s ' . . .. 

There is a major^challenge for the control of* teacher education, 
Teacher organizations want, and even demand: more voice in- the • 
■^ernance\of* teacher education, the public demands a voice and 
they are get^ng jt through legislation and state .-departments of 

X v • f ... ■ 

EDUCATION, ' WE. ABE FACED'wiTH SUCH QUESTIONS AS : •' WHO WILL CONTROL, '* 

TEACHER EDUCATION? WHO WILL DETERMI NE * CRI TERI A FOR ADMISSION AND 

RETENTION? WHOUWI iff DETERMI NE THE .CURRI CULUM? , WHO WI LL '.CONTROL 

-THE CONTEJ^ANVDEtlVERY' SYSTEM-\OF INSERVICE EDUCATION? WHO WILL 

. < - ^> 

CONTROL ACCREDITATION? WHAT WILL BE THE ROLE OF COLLEGES'' OF 

EDUCATION IN THE FUTUR&? WHAT WILL BE THE { ROLE OF T*HE PRACTICING 

PROFESS I QN?/0f STATE dWa/tMENTS OF EDUCATION? 

ANT QUESTIONS? INDEED, THEY ARE, BUT THESE-" 

and Other, quest i on s.y ill not be solved by any one segment of the 

'EDUCATION COMMUNITY^ 'THEY CAN ONLY" BE SOLVED BY COLLABORATIVE 

* © 

PROCESS. OF ALL THE INVOLVED EDUCATIONAL CQf^MUNITY , THEREFORE, WE ' 
MUST. LEARN^MORE ABOUT COLLABORATION AND HOW TO DEVELOP VIABLE 




RELATIONSHIPS WITH TEACHER AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
WE MUST LEARN. TO SHA^RE^BOVERNANCE IN NEW WAYS AI^D TO SPEAK W]TH 
ONE VOICE ON SIGNIFICANT ISSUES.^ WHAT ARE YOU, THE OACTE DOING ' 
,10 PROMOTE 'COLLABORATIVE GOVERNANCE OF TEACHER EDUCATION? 



Summary 

i regret the fa'ct that many tfill find my presentation unduly * 
.pessimistic and my recommendati ons -unfounded', . however, i no 

GREAT CAUSE FOR OPTIMISM, THE PI'CTURE IS BLJEAk! BLEAK IN TERMS 

* 

of financial support for education.- people are no longer willing 
to make financial sacrifices .via taxation for education. • they won't 
increase taxation nor .will they pass bond issues. for new facilities. 
Education butjgets are essentially" flat. 



As TEACHER EDUCATORS, *YOU CAN DO SOMETHING ABOUT "THESE ISSUES.- 

* 

As the Ohio Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, you 

HAVE BOTH A FORUM AMD A VEHICLE TO IMPLEMENT CHANGE. If YOU' ARE 

to be loving jcritics and protective spokesmen for teacher education, 
what resolutions will you pass in your business meetings joday 
(tomorrow)? What issues will you discuss? Assuming you take 
positions on issues, how will you publicize your stances?, who % 

WRITES YOUR PRESS RELEASES? Of MOST 'IMPORTANCE, ARE THEY PUBLISHED? 



i believe the state associations to be tthe most promising 
change agents in .teacher education today. far more important 
than our national association in terms ' of -'immediate impact on a 
state. i am a proud member of our kentucky association of colleges 
for Teacher Education. We have resolutions, we lobby for legislation 

WE SUPPORT POLITICAL CANDIDATES. We ,ARE PROACTIVE. • I'm CERTAIN _ 

9 \ 32> ' 

THAT YOUR ASSOCIATION IS ALSO, BUT IF NOT, TODAY IS THE BEST DAY 
TO START POLITICAL ACTION. 



